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COMETS. 


ARLY in the present month one of these singular bodies ap« 
peared, but its brightness was dimmed by large dense clouds, 
which floated in the northern hemisphere. 

It is affirmed that this comet was observed at Christmas last, and 
that for several nights together. At that time it was probably ap- 
proaching towards the sun ; it is now departing from it. 

Extract from a letter, dated Paris, July 5:—* A comet of consi- 
siderable size has suddenly made its appearance above the horizon 
here, without the astronomers giving us any previous information. 
It begins to be visible to the naked eye about an hour or more after 
the sun sets, and in the same quarter, when it is about 25 degrees 
above the horizon, in the direction nearly north-west. It proceeds 
rapidly northward, and is lost to the sight about eleven o'clock. 
Were it not for the brilliancy of a very powerful moon, near the 
full, its lustre must be very conspicuous. [ have seen it for two 
nights, but I am told it has appeared a little longer. The tail is 
long and luminous, and nearly in a vertical direction. Whether it 
has any effect upon the atmosphere I know not, but Saturday, yes- 
terday, and to-day, the heat has been intense—hotter than has been 
known these many years. ‘There was violent thunder last night for 
a short time. There is some air to-day, but the heat isnot less. We 
shall have, I suppose, again fine wines, and those of 1819 will equal 
those of 1811. I believe there was a comet calculated for 1820: | 
suppose this has only made a little more haste on its journey.” 

A correspondent of the Journal des Debats observes, that the 
comet, which has recently appeared in the constellation Lynx, is 
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incorrectly confounded with that whose period has been calculated 
by M. Pons; the latter has been for some time in Leo. It is not 
distinguished by @ train, not having arrived at its perihelion; and 
just at present it is rendered invisible by the neighbouring brightness 
of the moon. ' 

The following letter from Dr. Burney, of Gosport, details some 
interesting particulars upon this subject :— 

** Observatory, Gosport, July 8. 

“ The comet’s North Polar distance, when passing the meridian 
about 12 p.m. on the 3d instant, was 44 deg. and its North deecli- 
nation 46 deg. On Monday night, when on the meridian, its 
North Polar distance was 43 degrees, and its North declination 47 
degrees nearly ; so that its North Polar distance decreases, and its 
declination increases. On Tuesday evening it could nut be seen 
here from the interposition of clouds. Last evening (the 7th instant), 
at 20 minutes past nine o'clock, mean time, it was 26 deg. West of 
due North, and 16 deg. above the horizon. Since Saturday night 
it has risen about 2 deg. or 2} deg. towards the Polar star, and re- 
ceded from Capella nearly 2 deg. westward, which now makes its 
place on the celestial globe about 2 deg. under the three small stars 
behind the left shoulder of the constellation Lynx. Now since the 
sun is in the focus of a comet’s parabolic or elliptical orbit, it is 
evident that the comet, in its approximation to Polaris, is advancing 
to its perihelion; and from its slow motion andthe direction of its 
path, most likely we shall see it for a considetable time. It is about 
25 degrees from the sun, and within 2 degrees of our zenith at noon ; 
and, when most brilliaut, its head is globular. Sometimes it appears 
as small as a star of the second or third magnitude ; at other times 
equal to Saturn in apparent diameter, but of a lighter colour than 
that planet. The breadth of the head, including diffused Coma, is 
nearly half the moon’s apparent diameter. The tail is well connected 
with the head, without any perceptible aperture; but has not ap. 
peared on any evening to beso long by several degrees as on Satur 
day night, when it measured from 6 deg. to 10 deg. in length, and 
upwards of two deg. in breadth, at its extremity.” 

The comet made its appearance to the people of Dublin on Sun- 
day night, July 4, about ten o'clock, and excited great attention. It 
is cailed in the Ilibernian Journal, “ a beautiful Slazing starin the 
planetary regions, with a long train in a perpendicular direction, 
having the appearance of a comet.” The writer adds—“ We ar, 
not aware that any of the learned astronomers of Europe have pre. 
dicted the return of any cometat this particular period, there- 
fore the circumstance appears the more extraordinary !” 

Comets have appeared ia all ages of tie world; and from the 
Christian xtra to this time about 500 have been observed. Amongst 
the ancients these bodies were always regarded as foretelling some 
grand event; and even now, amongst the uninformed, they are re- 
garded in the same light, being considered as prognosticators of evil. 
No time in the annals of history has been more remarkable than the 
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present century,, and only one century can be mentioned as having 
had so many large comets in so short a period. 


“ Alarm with comet-blaze the sapphire plain, 
“ The wan stars glimmering through its silver train.” 
Darwin. 


There have been many theories invented to account for the tails 
of comets. Sir Isaac Newton thinks that they consist of rare va- 
pours rising from the nucleus of the comet, and so rarified by the 
sun’s heat, as to have their general gravitation diminished, and that 
they, in consequence ascend opposite to the sun, and thence reflect 
the rays of light. Dr. Halley compares the light of the tails of 
comets tothe streams of the Aurora-borealis, and other electric 
effluvia. 

Dr. Hamilton observes, that the light of small stars is seen undi- 
minished through both the light of the tails of comets and of © the 
Aurora-borealis, and has further illustrated their electric analogy ; 
and adds, that the tails of comets consist of a lucid self-shining sub- 
stance, which has not the power of refracting or reflecting the rays of 
light. 

The tail of the comet of 1744 at one time appeared to extend 
above 16 degrees from its body, and must hence have been above 
twenty-three millions of miles long. And the comet of 1680, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Dr. Halley, on November the 11th, 
was not above one semi-diameter of theearth, or less than 4,000 
miles to the northward of the way of the earth; at which 
time, had the earth been in that part of its orbit, what might have 
been the consequence noone would probably have survived to have 
registered the tremendous effects. 

‘The comets of 1531, 1697, and 1682, having returned in the 
year 1750, according to Dr. [lalley’s prediction, there seems no 
reason to doubt that all the other comets will return after their proper 
periods. Astronomers have, in general, acquiesced in the conjecture 
of Dr, Halley, that the comets of 1532 and 1661 are one and the 
same comet, from the similarity of the elements of the orbits, and 
were therefore induced to expect its return to its perihelium in 1789. 
As this comet was liable to be disturbed in its ascent fram the sun 
by the planets Jupiter and Saturn, Dr. Maskelyne expected its peri- 
diclium in the beginning of the year 1789, or the latter end of the 
year 1788, and certainly some time before the 27th of April, 1789, 
which latter prediction was now {ulfilled. 








INACCURATE PRONUNCIATION, 


Mr. Epiror, 

Il sharp nesed old gentlewoman near the church-yard who 

taught me the alphabet—dear old soul! metkinks I see her now, 
4Q2 
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looking “ through spectacles dim,” and pointing with» pin at the 
letters as they stood in wise andregular array on the face of my 
horn-book, and whose mode of attaching the sound to each was ac- 
knowledged to be correct, even by the parson’s wife herself; I saythis 
old and venerable maiden instructed each “ weakly wight of little 
bulk” to call one of the letters an u ; wewere to pronounce it as you. 
“ Take (she would say) an mand turn it upside down, and you 
will sce an u.Itisa very useful letter ; the Q is its sister, which 
letter would be quite useless without it.” Such, Mr. Editor, was 
the case sixty years ago, and that it isthe case no longer I wonder 
much. ‘The u,a decent looking pretty sort of a letter, soeasily pro- 
nounced that even a dandy might articulate it without discomposing 
the muscles of its face, is now converted to two ciphers, 00, which to 
pronounce require such a shape of the mouth as must, for the mo- 
ment, givethe lie to those who consider that feature the seat of all 
beaut y. For instance:—calling to see my little grand-daughter, at the 
boarding school, some time prior to the last Midsummer vacation, 
she refreshed my memory as to the holidays in the following terms = 
“It is my dooty to put you in mind that our school breaks up 
next Toosday se’anight. 1 am certain you will believe me when I 
say I shall be happy once more to be at home with dear grand-pa ; 
and I presoome yuu will not permit this bovtiful weather to pass away 
without sending for me, by such mode as you think most sootible.” 

Even the methodist preacher, whose bellowing shakes my barn 
almost to its foundation, tells his ragged audience thatif their daily 
soot to heaven is not made with dove hoomility they would do well not 
to pray at alle-they had better be mvote. Looking, Mr. Editor, at 
the bottom of this week’s Entertainer, first page, see you are going 
on with the fifty-ninth volume; you have therefore published and 
sent out this little work a yove 4,000 weeks ; you must necessarily 
be a wise man, and learned ; you know every thing in the world. 
Tell us, therefore, 1 beseech you, how it happens that the system of 
my old school-mistress is thus superseded. Has the alteration in 
pronouncing the u taken place for the purpose of giving the mouth a 
fushiovable screw, or is it another wholesome improvement made by 
Act of Pa:liament? and pray acquaint us farther, by what mancuvre 
the Q is to extricate itself from the dilemma it 1s got into, by hav- 
ing at its.back a couple of ugly 00's, instead of its old snug companion, 
the y. 1 am, Sir, &c, 

T. D. 


EEE 


Anecdotes of James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, in the Reign 
of James I. 


BP he ES HAY, a young Scottish gentleman of good family, who 
-” did not, it would seem, exactly agcompany (as Lodge and ,Claren- 
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don intimate) James into England, but who hastened over from 
Paris on the news of his accession, to offer himself to the kind looks 
and substantial favours which he supposed were to be showered 
down upon his countrymen. He was one of the few who were not 
disappointed. His air, his manners, and his gay and geutee! ex- 
travagance, captivated the susceptible heart of James; and as no 
monarch seems better to have understood the bis dat qui cito dat, he 


made haste to distinguish him—first by knighthood, and then by a 


most anomalous kind of pecrage, granting him the name and title of 
Lord Hay, with precedence next to the barons of Scotland, but with- 
out a seat or vote in Parliament; and what was also almost a grant 
from the King, he married, through the King’s mediation, (‘ for 


‘his majesty was in this office a most prevalent prince,’) the rich 


heiress of the house of Denny. To this were added several court 
preferments and honours, and he was successively created an Eng- 
lish baron, Viscount Doncaster, and finally Earl of Carlisle. He 
had a grant of the island of Barbadoes, which, on the death of bis 
son without issue, passed to his cousin, who was successively created 
Lord Hay, Viscount Dupplin, and Earl of Kinnoul, in Scotland. 
Weldon tells us that Carlisle’s first favour arose from a most strange 
and costly feast which he gave the King; and throughout his whole 
life he was remarkable for the magnificence of his entertainments, in 
which jovial way he spent 400,000/. (which, says Weldon, it is 
strictly computed that he received from the crown, but which to me 
seems an incredible sum for those days), without leaving a house or 
an acre of land to be remembered by, his son inheriting only his 
mother’s property. (Wood’s Peerage, 2, 45.) One of his luxurious 
modes of spending the King’s bounty, which, it must be owned, he 
seems to do according to the intention of the founder, is worth re- 
cording. It was not enough for his ambition that his suppers should 
please the taste alone, the cye also must be gratitied; and this was 
his device :-—The company was ushered in to a table covered with 
the most elegant art, and the greatest profusion, all that the silver- 
smith, the shewer, the confectioner, or the cook, could produce. 
While the company was examining and admiring this delicate display, 
the viands of: course grew cold and unfit for such choice palates. 
The whole, therefore, called the aute-supper, was suddenly removed, 
and another supper, quite hot, and containing the exact duplicate of 
the former, was served in its place. (Weldon, 271. Lodge, 2. 45.) 
Ogborne says, that at a feast made by this Scottish Heliogabalus, 
one of the King’s attendants eat to his own share apie, which cost 
ten pounds of the money of that day. A_ bon vivant’s envy of the 
happy servant to whose lot this pie fell will be somewhat diminished, 
when he reads that 1¢ was composed of * ambergrease, magesterial 
of pearl, musk,’ and such like mngredients. His taste in dress was as 
costly as his palate. Old Wilson thinks it not beneath the dignity 
of history to detail the materials and fashion of “* one of the meanest 
of his suites, which was, nevertheless, so fine as to look like romance, 
and savour rather of fancy than reality.” 93. When he journeyed 
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into Holland his generosity paid the innkeepers of the road he did 
not travel, because they might (unknowing his route) have made 
preparation for him; and when he made his entry into the French 
capital, his horse was loosely shod with silver, so that at each curvet 
he cast his valuable shoes about, and a silversmith was at hand to 
** take others out of a tawny velvet bag and tack them on, to last till 
he should come to another occasion to prance and cast them off.” 
(Wil. 153, 94.) Itis the nature of man to be dazzled and conci- 
liated by liberality, and even prodigality. A thousand pounds given 
to a griping favourite would have rendered him odious ; but Car- 
lisle was beloved, admired, and applauded in his gigantic profusion. 
Ie was twice or thrice ambassador extraordinary to the Emperor and 
the King of France, for which employments his magnificence, his 
good sense and shrewdness, and his knowledge of foreign manners, 
eminently qualified him. He, however, never took much part in 
political affairs. In them he was sure to find rivals, enemies, and 
vexations; he therefore addicted himself to feasting and dressing, in 
which he shone without a competitor, and flattered himself that his 
occupations were as pleasant and more innocent. This extraordinary 
man died in 1636, having married, as his second wife, Lucy,daughter 
of the Earl of Northumberland. 


=== 
COME TO A FORTUNE. 


“ IT owe, says ‘Thomas, much to Peter’s care ; 

Once only seen, be chose me for his heir. 

True, Thomas ; hence your fortunes take their rise ; 
His beir you were not—bad he seen you twice.” 


FTER having lived in obscurity for many years, Mr, Bulfungus 
came by accident to a fortune, left him by a distant relation 
whom he had never seen but once. Until then, Mr. Bulfungus had 
lived upon a small annuity, with great economy; yet, fiom a_ prin- 
ciple of selfishness, which passed for honesty, he had a dinner to give 
to his friends once per month, and occasionally from a one to a five 
pound note to lend to any one of whom he had a good opinion, so 
that he run no risk further than losing one month’s interest on this 
small portion of bis capital. 

And here, soit dit en passant, although we respect honesty, and do 
not deem it merely a ragged virtue, yet we sce a wide difference be- 
twixt delicacy, sentiment, and integrity, and that growling John 
Bullism which pays in order to be paid,—which borrows not, for 
fear of being called upon for a reciprocity of service,—and which is 
honest from fear, instead of from love ; for the honourable man is 
exact towards his neighbour ; nay more, is benevolent to him from 
the love he bears him; the account book man is honest for fear of 
hurting his credit, or exposing his pride. ‘The law will keep the 
one man within the square, whilst religion and philanthropy actuate 
the other, 
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Of the former class was Bulfungus; and by his management, he 
passed not only fur an independent man, but for a good fellow. 

Ilow many aman glides through life without a virtue, save com- 
mon prudence ; and, by a look ef casy circumstances, commands 
prodigal and imprudent men, who excel him in fortune and in good 
qualities ! How many an old miser is every where welcomed, from 
the perspective of the opening of his will, in which the adulator, 
the interested friend, the time-server, or the venal slave, expect to be 
named for a considerable legacy, if not as sole heir! 

It is even related of onc of these pscudomisers, or parsimonious 
rich men, that he smiled on his last pillow, viewing the tegrful eyes 
around him, which would open into surprise and indignation when 
they saw how they had been hoaxed, and when the heavy trunk was 
delivered of its load of rags, copper, brick-bats, and old letters, with- 
out a testament amongst them, so that his dupes would never have 
to receive waste paper in return for their mercenary services. Tant 
mieux : they were properly treated. But this is from our purpose. 

Mz. Bultungus, upon coming to his fortune, altered his mode of 
living, but still kept to his old plan—seltishness and cconomy being 
the leading features of his character, and always exhibiting caution 
not to commit himself, pride to keep up his consequence to the very 
fullest extent of his means, without getting into arrears in his ac- 
counts. 

Instead, therefore, of giving his monthly snug dinner, he gave a 
weekly repast of less plenty but more elegance,—with a scemingly 
less warm welcome, but with more ostentation. He had a professed 
cook in the place of Dolly, and was served on massy plate, instead of 
on blue and white Staffordshire ware. His small house (for he 
could not expand his heart sufficiently to take a larger or a more 
expensive one) became a complete baby-house, with porcelaine,prints, 
and other ornamentals, pictures excepted, for these are most ruinous 
articles to any one who has an inordinate desire tor them. 

Moreover, to pass fur a man of letters, he purchased a noble 
library, so far as splenaid binding went, and thus it might be said of 
him 

“ Tu books, not authors, curious was the squire.” 


There were unread travels bound in Morocco; the unopened 
history of the Inquisition, bound in the best Spanish ; caricaturcs 
French bound ; fairy tales in Russia; a Bible in red velvet ; and 
specches in both Houses of Parliamentin calf; besides novels highly 
gilt, and the Cries of London, a splendid edition, worth ten guineas. 
Unrolled maps lay on his table neara fine silver ink-stand, and a 
curious filagree candlestick bearing a taper; and a_ portfolio of 
drawings was placed to beguile his guests of the dull half Sour 
before dinner. 

He likewise subscribed one hundred guineas for a new chureh in 
his county, and set down his name tosome public undertakings ; but 
he lett off lending, as he could not now retuse a larger sum than 
before, and this his nerves could not reach. 
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Thus appointed and arranged, he had a number of visitors, and as 
many flatterers ; and he expected the universal suffrage of approba- 
tion and of praise, from his dinner-party friends. It was not so, 
however. Ben Blunt made an exception to the general rule. 

** You scem pleased, Blunt,” said Bulfungus to him, as he per- 
ceived him eyeing every thing attentively. Blunt went on, un- 
heeding all observation, He was handling a porcelain vase. “ A 
pretty vase!” said his host, with an air of triumph. Nota word in 
reply. He stood motionless before a print. “A bezutiful proof 
print,” exclaimed Mr. B. half angry. Still not a word, The com- 
pany smiled. 

Blunt now came to the bookcase; and, taking up a magnificent 
edition of the British poets, he cast it indignantly on the table. 
“© What’s the matter ?” said Bulfungus, stepping hastily up to him. 
** What does nothing please ? What is that which you bave thrown 
so angrily down ?—Shakspeare, upon my life! and a play —let us 
sce what it is ?”* Much ado atout Nothing,’ answered Blunt, (who 
I now, perhaps a little late, introduce as an honcst-hearted Lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy.) 

* You don’t require this book,’ continued he. “ Well, buthow do 
you like my prints? my portfolio? my porcclaine? my busts, books, 
etcetera?” continued he. ¢ Vile, all vile! shocking ! barbarous ! (the 
company was petrified) D—nthe prints. (The reader will pardon 
us as mere reporters.) Curse the portfolio! Perish the porcelain! And 
the devil take the books ! Your prints should have been the impres- 
sions of grateful countenances, called into new life by your acces- 
sion of fortune; your portfolioshould have been a new leaf turned over, 
the subject benevolence and philanthrophy ; your porcelain should 
lrave been solid good cheer, and daily overflowing cups of hospitality ; 
your busts should have been living heads of your poor relations pro- 
vided for; your books ought to bave been one Bible, a dictionary, 
and a spelling-book, and the price of the rest might have pensioned 
off your poor old woman, turned away in the decline of life and in 
decrepitude ; your donation to church building ought to have gone 
to the hospital ; and, then, you yourself might have gone to bed as 
soon as you pleased,’ With this he tarried not for dinner, but walked 
oll sans ceremonie. 

We acknowledge that this was a rough lesson ; but the moral is 
good, or, to usea French expression, “ Le remede est a merveille mais 
la dose est un peu forte ;” even for 

Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 








Defeat of the Campbells at Lochabar. 


From the Third Serics of the Tales of my Landlord. 


: trumpets and bagpipes, those clamorous harbingers of blood 
and death, atoace united in the signal for onset, which was 
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replied to by the cry of more than two thousand warriois,.and the 
echoes of the mountain glens behind, them. Divided into. three 
bodies, or columns, the.Highland foliowers of Montrose poured from 
the defiles which had hitherto concealed them from thei? enemies, 
and rushed with the utmost determination upon the Campbells, who 
waited their charge with the greatest firmness, Behind these 
charging columns marched in line the Irish under Co)kitto, intended 
to form the reserve. With them was the Royal Standard, and Mon- 
trose himself ; and on the flanks were about fifty horse under Dal- 
getty, which by wonderful exertions had been kept in.some sort fit 
for service. 

The right column of Royalists was led by Glengarry, the left by 
Lochiel, and the centre by the Earl of Mentcith, who preferred 
fighting on foot in a Highland dress to remaining with the cavalry. 

The Highlanders poured on, with the proverbial fury of their 
country, firing their guns and discharging their arrows, at a little 
distance from the enemy, who received the assault with the most 
determined gallantry. Better provided with musquetry., than their 
enemies, stationary also, and therefore taking the more degisive aim, 
the fire of Argyle’s followers was more destructive than that. which 
they sustained. ‘The Clans, perceiving this, rushed to close quarters, 
and succeeded on two points in throwing their enemies into. disorder. 
With regular troops this must have achieved a victory ; but here 
Highlanders accompany violent exertion of any kind. Many of 
the foes opposed were persoually acquainted, and sought to match 
themselves with each other from motives of hatred, or a more 
generous emulation of valour. Neither party would retreat an inch ; 
while the place of those who fell (and they fell fast, on both sides) 
was eagerly supplied by others, who thronged to the front of danger. 
A steam, like that which arises from a seething chaldron, rose into 
the thin, cold, frosty air, and hovered above the combatants ! 

So stood the fight on the right and the centre, with no immediate 
consequence, except mutual wounds and death. 

On the right of the Campbells, the Knight of Ardenvobr obtained 
some advantage, through his military skill and by strength ot num- 
bers. He had moved torward obliquely the cxtreme flank of his line 
at the instant the Royalists were about to close, so that they sus- 
tained a fire at once in front and in flank, and in despite of the utmost 
efforts of their leader, were thrown into some contusion. At this 
instant, Sir Duncan Campbell gave the word to charge, and thus un- 
expeccedly made the attack at the very moment he seemed about to 
receive it. Such a change of circumstances is always discouraging, 
and often fatal. But the disorder was remedied by the advance of 
the Irish reserve, -whose heavy and sustained fire compelled the 
Knight of Ardenvobr to forego his advantage, and content himself 
with repulsing his enemy. The Marquis in the meanwhile, availing 
himself of some scattered birch trees, as well as of the smoke pro- 
duced by the close fire of the Irish musquetry, which concealed the 
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opcratron, called upon Dalgetty to follow him with the horse, and 
wheeling round soas to guinthe right flank and even the rear of 
the enemy, he commanded his six trumpets tosound the charge. The 
‘clang ot the cavalry trampets, and the noise of the galloping of the 
‘hot'se, produced an effect upon Argyle’s right wing which no uther 
sounds could have impressed them with. ‘The mountaineers of that 
period had asuperstitions dread of the war-horse, like that enter 
tained by the Peruvians, and had mang strange ideas respecting the 
manner in which that animal was trained to combat. When, there 
fore, they found their ranks onexpcetedty broken, and that'the objects 
of their greatest terror were suddenly in the midst of them, the panic, 
i spite of Sir Duncan’s attempt to stop it, became universal. Indeed, 
the figure of Major Dalgeity alone, sheathed in impenctrable 
armour, and making his horse caracote and bound, so as to give weight 
to every blow which he struck; would have been a novelty in itself 
sufficient to terrify those who had never seen any thing more nearly 
resembling suth a cavalier, than a s/elty waddling onder a High- 
lander far bigger than itself. The repulsed Royalists returned to the 
charge ;. abe Irish, keeping their ranks, maintained a fire equally 
close and destructive. There was no sustaining the fight longer. 
Atgyle’s followers began to break and fly, most towards the lake, the 
remainder in different directions. The defeatof the right wing, of 
itself decisive, was rendered irreparable by the death of Auchenbreck 
who fell while endeavouring to restore order. 

"The Knight of Ardenvohr, with two or three handred men, all 
genticmen of descent and distinguished gallantry, endeavoured, with 
unavailing heroism, to cover the tumultuary retreat of the common 
file. ‘Their resolation only proved fatal to themselves, as they were 
charged again and again by fresh adversaries, and forced separate 
ftorn each other, until at length their aim’ seemed only to be to 
purchase an honourable death by resisting to the very last. 

~ Good quarter, Sir Duncan,” calledout Major Dalgetty when he 
discovered his late host, with one or two otbers, defending himself 
against several Highlanders ; and, to inforce his offer, he rode up to 
him with his sword uplifted. Sir Duncan’s reply was the discharge of 
a reserved pistol, which touk effect not on the persorof the rider, but 
on that of his gallant horse, which, shot through the heart, fell dead 
under him. Ranald Mac Eagh, who was one of those who had been 
pressing Sir Duncan hard, took the opportunity to cut him down with 
his broadsword, as he turned from him in the act of firing the pistol. 

Allan M‘Aalay came up dt this moment. They were, excepting 
Ranald, followers of his brother who were engaged on that part of 
the field. * Villains!” he said “ which of you has dared to do this, 
when it was my positive order that the Knight of Ardcuvolir should 
be taken alive ?” ‘ 

The strife betwixt Allan and Mac Fagh had been unnoticed by the 
stragglers around, for the person of the latter was known to few of 
Montrose’s followers; but the scuffle betwixt Dalgetty and him, borh 
sv well known, attracted instant attention, and fortunately, among 
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others, that of Montrose himself, who had come for the purposo. of 
gathering together bis small. body of horse, and following the pursuit 
down Loach-Eil. Aware of the fatalconsequences of dissension in 
his little army, he pushed his horse up to the spot, and seeing Mac 
Eagh on the ground, and Dalsetty in the attitude ef protecting: him 
against M‘Aulay, his quick apprehension instantly caught the cause 
of quarrel, and as instantly devised means to stop it.“ For 
shame,” he said—‘ gentlemen cawaliers beawling together in-.se 
glorious a field of victory !—Are you mad? or are you inteninated 
with the glory which you have both thisday gained?” 

“ It is not my fault, so please your Excelleney,” ‘said Dalgetty. “ I 
have been known a bonus socius, a bon camarade, in the. services of 
Europe ; but he that touches a man under my safeguard”———~ , 

“ And he,” said Allan,.speaking at the same.time, “ who dares to 
bar the course of my just vengeance’ 

“ For shame, gentlemen,” again repeatedMontrose ; “ I have other 
business for you both, business of deeper importance than any private 
quarrel, which you may easily find a more fitting time to settle. For 
you, Major Dalgetty, kneel down.” 

* Kneel !” said Dalgetty ; ;.“ I have not learned 40 obey that. word 
of command, saving when it is given from.the pulpit. In the Swedish 
discipline, the front rank do indeed kneel, but only when : the - TBI 
ment is drawn up six file deep’ 

** Nevertheless,” repeated Montrose, “ kneel down in the mame of 
King Charles and of his representative.” 

When Dalgetty reluctantly obe yed, Mentrose struck him dlightlv 
on the neck with the flat of bis sword,—“ In rewand of. the gallant 
service of this day, and in the name and authority of our sovereign, 
King Charles, I dub thee knight ; be brave, loyal, and fortunate. And 
now, Sir Dugald Dalgetty, to your duty. Collect what horsemen 
you can, and pursue such of the enemy as are flying down the side 
of the Lake. Do not disperse your forec, mor venture too far; but 
take heed to prevent their rallying, which very lithe exertion may 
do. Mount then, Sir Dugald, and do yourduty.” 

“* But what shall I mount?” said the new made chevalier. “ Poor 
Gustavus sleeps in the bed of honour, like his immortal uamesake ! 
and | am madea knight, a rider, as the High Dutch have it, just 
when I have not a horse left to ride upon.” 

“That shall not be said,” answered Montrose, dismounting ; “ I 
make you a present of my own, which has been thought a good one ; 
only pray you, resume the duty you discharge so well.” 








DESCRIPTION OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 
From Sir William Ouaseley’s Travels in 1610, 1811, and 1812, 


O* the eleventh of September we first descried the coast of South 
America. During the twelfth we were becalmed near Cape 
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Frio. On thethirteenth we advanced, although slowly, towards the 
Bay of Rio de Janciro, where on the fourteenth (after a passage from 
Madeira ot five thousand three hundred and sixty-six miles) we an- 
chored; having salated the Honourable Admiral De Courey, who was 
in an English ship (the Foudroyant) of eighty guns; a compliment 
which he immediately returned, and the discharge of cannon, among 
the rocks and islands of chis beautiful harbour, produced a reverbera- 
tionof tremendous sounds, with very fine efleet. Some of the neigh- 
bourfing mountains,.almost conical in shape, and many woode.) even 
to their summits, appeared as if 1isen abruptly fromthe sea. A 
short time before we anchored, | sketched the appearance of one 
most remarkable, said to exceed seven hundred feet in height, and 
called by our navigators the “ Sugar Loaf.” After we had passed it, 
and were statiouary in the bay, | again delineated its form, from a 
window of the Lion. 

With some gentlemen from the ship I went ashore, for two.or three 
hours, on the fifteenth, walked through the streets of Rio de Janeiro, 
and visited the house which, according to directions given by the 
Prince Regent (since King) of Portugal, several persons were busily 
engaged in preparing for the reception of Sir Gore Ouseley, who 
remained in the Lion until twelve o’clock on the sixteenth, when he 
Janded with his family, the members of our embassy, Mirza Abu’'l 
Hassan and bis Persian attendants. Some of the Prince’s carriages, 
{two wheeled, and drawn by fine tall mules) had been previously sent 
to the landing place; and in those we were conveyed to the habitation 
provided for the Ambassador. -a large and handsome house, situate 
in the great square, or Campo de Lampedosa, and accurately repre- 
sented by Mayor D’Arcy, in a drawing. 

Here we found a numerous establishment of servants, a table pro- 
fusely covered, an ample service of splendid and massive plate, with 
an abundant stock of wine, most excellent in quality, the product of 
of various regions. During ten days that we continued the Prince’s 
guests on shore, five or six saddle-horses, and as many of the royal 
carriages, were brought regularly at sun-rise to our gate, for the 
Ambassador and those of his party who might wish to enjoy the cool 
hours of morning,in excursions through the adjacent country, replete 
with natural objects of curiosity, and yielding innumerable prospects, 
equally magnificent, extraordinary, and beautiful. ; 

On the eighteenth we were introduced at court, by the British Mi- 
nister, Lord Strangford, to the Prince Regent and his son, ‘The 
Persian dress of Mirza Abu’l Hassan, who on this occasion accom- 
panied the Ambassador, had attracted the notice of several ladies, 
assembled in a room adjoining the presence-chamber ; and its door 
being sometimes nearly hall-open, | discovered among the young 
Princesses (as the handsomest of this group were said to be) one 
whose countenance was peculiarly interesting and pleasing. 

Rio de Janeiro, or the city of Saint Sebastian, is large and popu- 
lous; it contains many well stored shops, particularly druggists, and 
seme warehouses filled with English goods, On certain festivals, 
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which seemed to follow in quick succession, hundreds of rockets 
were discharged, not only at night, but during the brightest glare of 
day, from various convents and churches. In two or three of these 
I was much gratified by some fine sacred music, the vocal parts 
being admirably performed. 

But like others of our English party who had never before visited 
a land contaminated by slavery, 1 was surprised on stepping ashore, 
and must add, shocked, at the appearance of many wretched Africans 
employed in drawing water near the landing place. Some were 
chained in pairs, by the wrists ; others, five or six together, by links 
attached to heavy iron collars. These, it was said, had endeavoured 
to escape from the lash of their owners, by seeking refuge in the woods 
and mountains. [ remarked that from the iron collar which was 
fastened round the neck of one, proceeded a long handle (of iron 
also) contrived by its projection to embarrass the weaver, when 
forcing his way through forests of thickets. This handle also would ‘ 
afford to any European who might unfortunately detect the poor fugi- 
tive, very easy means of securing, and even (by immediate strangula- 
tion) of destroying him. All these were as nearly ina state of per- 
fect nakedness as decency would allow ; and many bore, on their 
backs and shoulders, the marks either of stripes recently inflicted, or 
of others by which their skins had long since been lacerated. 

Of the genuine Brazillians, Isaw but few, ; they were of a yellow- 
ish colour, and differed considerably from the Africans in hair, face, 
and general appearance. An accomplished English lady, Miss Snell, 
(sister-in-law of Sir James Gambier, our Consul-General), had sketched 
the portrait of a woman, whose husband was chief of the Botecudo 
tribe. This Brazillian Queen, as some styled her, bad been brought 
to Rio de Janeiro by order of the Prince Regent, who humanely 
wished, through conciliating treatment, to civilize that race of can- 
nibals. The clothes provided for herself and her two children they 
constantly tore. Butthe savage mother was proudly ornamented 
with a necklace composed of human teeth ; her under lip was slit 
and much distended, while a piece of wood, purposely inserted 
through the opening, protruded it in.a disgusting manner. Her cars 
also had, by some means, been so lengthened, that they nearly reached 
her shoulders. This hideous woman acknowledged, that she had, on 
various occasions, devoured the flesh of fourteen or fiftcen prisoners, 
and all attempts that were made to soften her ferociy proved vain. 
She, with her two children, died of the small pox, some months before 
our arrival at this city, where Miss Snell obligingly permitted me to 
copy her sketch, taken from the life, and exactly immated. 

We were much annoyed during our residence here by mosquitoes. 
Almost every person, whose bed was aot turnished with a gauze 
netor curtain, suffered considerably at night, and generally rose in 
the mourning with face, hands, and arms swollen aud spotted from their 
venemous stings. Another plague of thiscountry is the chigua, or 
jigger, as our English sailors call a little insect atiaching itself to 
those who incautivusly tread without shoes on the ground, or the 
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bare floors of houses. Slaves, therefore, and people of the lowest 
classes are most frequently exposed to the attacks of these creatures, 
which burrow.in the skin, and, cause an excessive itching, with 
tumours, violent pains, and in other cases, mortification. We heard, 
however, that several of the Portuguese nobility, when first they 
arrived from Lisbon. suffered equally from those tormentors ; and 
that above thirty chiguas bad been found in the feet of one lady, a 
person of very high rank, and all extracted on the same day. 

To dislodge the chiguas from those nests which they form in the 
flesh, various substances have been applictl ; but the most usual and 
efficacious method .s to employ a slave expert in the art of taking 
them out entire, with a sharp needle ; for tojeave behind any part, 
either of the insect itself, or of the bag which contains its young,might 
produce very dangerous consequences. 


The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in London, 
by Adjournments, from the \0th of the Fifth Month 
to the 28th of the same inclusive, 1819, to the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Mectingsof Friends, in Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Deat. Frienps, 

Vy & have renewed cause of thankfulness to “ the Father of 

mercies and God of all comforts,” for having permitted us to 
be again sensible that we are under His protecting care. His love 
and His ancient goodness have not been withheld from us in this our 
annual assembly ; and under a fresh persuasion that He is still gra- 
ciously willing to do us good, we invite all our dear friends to offer 
their hearts to His disposal. In the wilderness of this life, dangers 
assail us onevery hand; butifwe took with entire reliance unto 
Christ, the great Head of the Church, Ie will lead us safely along ; 
He will protect us from being entangled by the briars and thorns; 
He will shield us from the sun, and from the storm ; Le will permit 
us to know His voice, and to distinguish it from the voice of the 
stranger; and humbly to believe that we are of that “ one fold,” 
of which He is the everlasting shepherd,—that Lie will give unto us 
eternal life, and that none shall take us out of His hand. Tow in- 
viting are these truths |! how animating are these assurances ! 

But this attainment is to be our’s, only as we look in faith unto 
Him who declared, “ ifany man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross, and follow me.” To deny ourselves and 
take up the cross, are duties which we desire earnestly to press upon 
all. If we seek for divine aid that this may become the daily en, 
gagement of our lives, we shall be induced to make a narrow scru- 
tiny into our thoughts, and into the motives which influence our coo- 
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duct. Frequent self-examination will convince us that we are frail; 
and unworthy of the Lord’s mercies. A conviction of our own weak- 
ness and transgressions will make us fearful of speaking of the er- 
rors of others, and tend to restrain us from tale-bearing and detrac- 
tion. At the same time, divine love operating on our hearts, and 
begetting there the love of our neighbour, will constrain us to offer a 
word of counsel, in a way most calculated to produce the desired 
effect on such as we deem deficient in moral or religious duty. 

Precious and very desirable is a humble, contrite, teachable state 
of mind, in which the earnest prayer is taised, that we may live in 
the love and fear of our great Creatr, and in all things walk accept- 
ably before Him. Ob! that all may be keptin the low valley of 
humility, where the dew remains long; where they well know the 
Lord to be “ asa hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest.” Here preservation is witnessed within the holy inclosure; 
here we are guarded against the snares which beset those who would 
make haste to be rich. How safe, how necessary it is, for the humble 
Christian to set out well ; to watch against the first temptation to 
covet great things ! Sweet is the condition of the grateful mind ; 
swert i$ a state of contentment and of daily dependence on the Lerd, 

The amount of the sufferings of our friends in Great Britain and 
Ireland, as reported to this meeting, is upwards of fifteen thousand 
six hundred pounds. <A very small proportion of these has been 
incurred for military purposes, whilst the remainder lras arisen from 
the support of oar Christian testimony against the payment of tithes, 
and other demands of an ecclesi*stieal nature. 

We have received an epistie from our dear friends in Ireland, and 
one from each of the Yearly Meetings in America. It is satisfactory 
to find that in several parts of that Continent friends are alive to the 
rights and interests of the natives of Africa, and their descendants 
resident among them ; and are endeavouring by the establishment of 
schouls to promote the education of their offspring. ‘Their avempts 
also to introduce the benefits of civilized life among the native inha- 
bitants of the wilderness, continue to be steady and persevering ; and 
to be marked in some parts by a chécring degree of success. We are 
also glad to learn the favourable result of an application to the Go- 
vernment of the United States, to secure to some of these natives a 
title to their lands, previously to an intended sub-division of this 
property, in order to its being transmitted by Tegal inheritance. 

The continuance of the blessing of peace to this nation has warmed 
our hearts with gratitude. Our tefusal to bear arms is not only a 
testimony against the violence and cruelty of war, but against a con- 
fidence in what is emphatically termed in scripture, the arm of flesh:” 
it is a testimony to the meckness and gentleness of Christ, and a 
resignation to suffer, in reliance on the power, the goodness, the pro- 
tection, and the Providence of the Almighty. Let us, even now, seek 
to have our trust so firmly fixed on this unfailing source of help, 
that if our faith slould be ever again put to the test, we may have 
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_ to look with humble confidence to Him in whom we have be- 
ieved. 

Dear friends, if we are quickened by the power of the Son of God 
we shall not be idle spectators in the world, or indolent occupiers of 
the talents with which we are intrusted ; and, however varied our al. 
lotments may be, each will see that he has duties, and very impor- 
tant duties, to fulfil, in this state of existence. We shall, however, 
fine: that it becomes the pious Christian to wait to know his exertions 
for che good of others regulated and sanctified by the spirit of his 
Lord, We shall seck to be preserved from suffering by the friendship 
and intercourse of the world ; and we shall see the necessity of con- 
tinued watchfulness, that neither our own minds, nor those of our 
tender offspring, may be drawn aside from the simplicity and purity 
of the truth as itis in Jesus. Our carly predecessors received this 
truth by convincement ; they made great sacrifices to obtain an esta- 
blishment therein, and having thus purchased their possession, they 
were carefal not lightly to esteem it, nor to exchange it for any in- 
ferior object. But let us ever bear in mind, that the salvation of the 
soul cannot be inherited by birth-right, nor imparted by education, 
It is an individual work, indispensably necessary for every man to 
koow wrought in bim through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
Let us, then, each seck to fill his allotted station in the church, that 
in the day of righteous decision, we may be found worthy to stand 
before God in Zion, 

“ The graee of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all._—Ameu. 
Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
WILLIAM DILLWORTIIT CREWSDON, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 







































Mr. Gamble's Account of Miss O’ Neill’s Introduction 
to the Dublin Stage, 


HE following morning | was preparing to continue my journey 

on fuot, when I was prevailed on by a gentleman going the same 

road, to join him ina chaise. We had a very handsome one, and a 
stout pair of horses, out of the reach of caricature. My companion 
was a merchant of Dundalk, and is abroad in quest of what is now 
very difficult to be found, which is money, Miss O'Neill, if she is 
not a native, passed her life in this town. Her father was the manager 
of some: little party which played in a brewhouse or barn there ; and 
a hundred times, the gentleman has seen her, when a little girl, 
running about barefooted and barelegged. As she grew up she 
became the heroine of this humble theatre, and played with great 
applause in tragedy, comedy, and farce. On one of those oceasions, 
Mr. Talbot happened to be present, and was so struck with the pros 
mise of the young actress, that he carrried her with bim to Bel- 
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fast ; and I have reason to belicve, that to his instructions he at- 
tributes much of her unparalleled success. But this is idlem-genius 
like Miss O’Neill’s, must sooner or later have blazed forth, and re. 
quired little other teaching than itself. She was afterwards 
brought to Dublin as a substitute for Miss Smith, and I know not 
that she was regarded as an equivalent one. The destiny of actresses 
is oftentimes as unaccountable as that of the personages whom they 
represent ; and the difference of the welcome which these two ladies 
received from a London audience need not to be told. 

That a young woman brought up as Miss O'Neill had been, should 
be a little intoxicated, by a change sudden as the wildest shifting 
of the scene on which she moves, is not to be wondered at ; but to 
her praise be it told, she remembers her evil days, and those who 
befriended her in them :—a shopkeeper to whom she and her father 
were indebted for various acts of kindness, fell lately into indigence. 
She sent for him to London, and having supported him for some 
time in her own house, gave him money again to commence business, 
I trust, for her own sake, that she will long preserve this compas- 
sionate heart; for should it ever be her misfortune to lose it, she 
will not be half the actress that she is. 





THE FASHIONABLE LADY. 


From the Sexagenarian. 


HIS being, abroad and at home, is two different persons. Abroad 
she appears all life, spirit, and good humour ; at home listless, 
fretful, and melancholy ; she seems like a spoiled actress of the stage, 
over stimulated by applause, and exhausted by the exertion of sup- 
porting a fictitiouscharacter. When her house is filled with well- 
dressed crowds, when it blazes with lights, and resounds with music 
and dancing, in the character of the mistress of the revels sheshiues 
the soul and spirit of pleasure and frolic. But the moment the com- 
pany retires, when the music ceases,and the lights are extinguishing, 
the spell is dissolved. She walks up and down the magnificent 
saloon, absorded in thought, seemingly of the most painful nature. 


THE SLUGGARD. 


Tnere was another contemporary ofa singularity of character, 
which seems worthy of being recorded. He was educated at a 
public school, was a very good scholar, of agreeable manners, and of 
tigid accuracy as to his moral conduct; but he had the infirmity, 
amounting almost to disease, of the most invincible indolence. There. 
Was‘ no rousing him to exertion of any kind ; he could with difficulty, 
be prevailed upon to stir from the precincts of the college 5 with still 

VoL. 59. 458 
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greater difficulty it was, that he could be induced to rise in the 
morning to chapel. He had been expostulated with, threatened by 
his superiors, and at length was unequivocally assured, that if he did 
not appear at chapel some morning in the following week, he should 
certainly be rusticated. Every morning butone had passed away, 
and he was still. not visible. As our friend had an esteem for him, 
he undertook to call Limself, on the only morning remaining tor his 
probation ;he determined to see him dress, and conduct him to 
chapel. He accordingly went to bis apartment in due time ; woke, 
and sofar roused him, that he sat up, and began to dress, but very 
reluctantly. ‘To prevent, as was imagined, the possibility of his lying 
down again, he took the pitcher of water standing by his washing. 
stand, and emptied it into bis bed. He then went to chapel, ex- 
pecting him every moment. Alas! he came not. The writer of 
these notes afterwards went up to his room, and found him tast 
asleep upon the wet bed-clothes, The result was, that he was sent 
from college. 


—__ 
PRESENT POPULATION, 


ee table of population and territory of the present civilized 
world, as exhibited by Mr. Bristed, gives to China 20 millions, 
and 1,200,009 square miles of territory; to Great Britain, 20 mil- 
lions of population, and 100,000 square miles; and to the Uvited 
States, 10 millions, and 2,500,000 miles: and the total of the whole 
world is, of population, 435,800,000, and of territory 9,687,000 
square miles; so that the United States have the largest home territory 
of all the nations except Russia. China is not included in this, be- 
cause it contains many parts barbarous, helpless, and inactive. Bri- 
tain possesses 150 millions of subjects in her colonial empire, and 
covers a dominion equal to nearly one-fifth of the whole surface of 
the globe ; but her main strength must always depend upon the re- 
sources, intelligence, spirit, and character of her native population 
jn the British isles. 


ROYAL SKAITER. 


V HEN all the French Court were skaiting upon the Seine, 

which was frozen over, Llenry IV. wished to join them, but 
was restrained by the Marshal de Bassompierre, “ The others are 
skaiting,” said the king. “ Yes, Sire,” replied the courtier, “ but 
is not your Mayesty of more weight than all the other courtiers put 
together g” 
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POETRY. 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 


THE COMET. 





An Extract from Hawkins’s “ Harp; or Poetical Hours.” 


OW see! ah,see! yon glorious visitant 
With mighty speed describe its paths immeme! 
Bright fugitive of mavy* wand’ring fires, 
That through the depths of heaven’s bine solitude 
In flaming grandeur rol] millions of miles. 
When dewy night o’er the reposing world 
Far flings his spangled veil, what eye can view 
The comet's radiant march, and not be struck 
With wonder and delight! The fiery train 
That from jts nucleus shoots unnumbered leagues, 
Is, when attracted by the solar heat, 
Quick spun in giddiest whirl—of miles on miles 
Nine hunéred thousand§ wheeling in an hour! 
Stupendous flight! That e’en bold fancy 
On her eagle car pulls in the slack’ning rein, 
Nor more essays to follow on her course. 
But when receding from the sun’s fierce blaze, 
To the dark frontiers of dim glimmering orbs 
Of pele reflecting light, it then revolves, 
With slow ellipses, round the frozen zone. 
On what sublime intent and wise design 
Th’ Almighty guides it through the void profound 
Is yet to man unknown. Its burning globe 
Awe-strikes th’ illiterate mind, as sent to tell 
Of war’s dread thunder, or the close of time, 
Or the cursed regions of the tortured damned. 
Fair science views it in a lovelier form, 
And hails its bright approach, the glory 
Of Omuipotence, on noblest errand bent— 
Th’ abode, perhaps, of angel potentates, 
Dispatched trom throne of Deity, to watch 
And regulate creation’s boundless works: 
To keep the myriad planets in their course, 
And thus preserve eternal harmony. 
By logic’s aid, profound philosophy 
May faintly teach,and poets still may sing, 
With verse immortal, of the comet’s flight; 
But, undefined, tis ended as began. 
Enongh for us, that in this lower sphere 
We prove an endless Providence, whose ways 
Areright. To Him then let us leave 
The dark enigmas that perplex the mind, 
Till He slvall call us to eternity. 


; © Above 500 comets have been calculated since the Christian era, 
§ The velocity cf the comet (as poetically dressed) accords with Sir Lsaac News 
tou's Theory. 
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On the Birth-Day of an English Lady in India. 


HERE is a bond that spirits know, 

A spell that binds the soul, 

Deserts may spread, and oceans flow, 
Bat, far as pole from pole, 

Love, Love, its living watch will keep, 

Smile with out smile, out atguish weep, 
No—not a sigh that stole, 

In absence, distance, but shall find 

Its image io that kindred mind! 


Between us on this birth day morn 
Swept sea and desert drear— 
But Annia’s heart at once was borne 
Across a hemisphere. 
She saw the fireside circle met— 
All that she loved—wept—weeps for yet, 
And was in spirit there— 
And pined to wing the rnshing main, 
Like a pent dove for Aome again. 
The sun we saw this eveningfade, 
This morning on her shone, 
The breeze may on her cheek have played, 
That touches not our own. 
At evening did not Anna’s‘sigh 
Breathe to the western sky—eour sky? 
Nay, now, upon the zone, 
Where in his pomp sits yon proud star, 
Turns not her gaze, like our’s, afar? 


Thember’s be health and happiness 

Through many a lingering year 
Whose image to our hearts we press, 

As if we saw her here. 
O!! that the tale,as swift as light, 
Could reach her, how'we meet to night, 

To keep her memory dear— 
Not one by chance or fate removed, 


OF all whe loved ber, all she loved. 
TRISSINO. 





SONNET. 


ILD is the lake, dark in autumnal gloom, 
And white its surf rolls in the silvery gleam ; 

Swift lights that fleet like phantoms in a dream, 
The shades of autumn fitfully illume, 
Like white robed spirits hovering o’er a tomb. 
The plaintive winds, now swelling in a stream 
Of deep toned music, now subsiding, seem 
To form a dirge for nature's faded bloom. 
The yellow leaf whirls frequent through the air ; 
From the full floating cloud capricious showers, 
As, with an intant’s playfalness, répair 
To variegate the visionary hours : 
The elements at work exhaust their powers, 
Fo alienate the poct’s heart trom care. 








